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follow. They thus balance their opinions by their living, and 

if we could but dramatize " public spirit," it is conceivable that 

their big emotional ethics, just because it constantly results 

in activity, has in it a possibility for a higher and wider life 

than the ethics of those of us who are content to hold it 

merely as a possession. We may learn to trust our huge and 

uncouth democracy in its ethics, as we are coming to trust 

it in other directions, for by slow degrees the law emerges. 

" That conduct which opposes the ends of the common 

weal must finally give way to conduct which furthers those 

ends." 

Jane Addams. 
Hull House, Chicago. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Careful consideration of the ways in which the nature 
and relations of Theory and Practice are viewed in ordinary 
life will lead to the discovery that hardly any statement is 
made on the subject to which a counter-statement is not 
directly opposed. It will be found that one view maintains 
that theory occupies one sphere of a man's life and practice 
another with no needful relation between them, that therefore 
a man may hold what opinions he chooses, he can and must 
keep his practice far from their influence, because his conduct 
must bear the scrutiny of the moral judgments. Another 
view is that there must be and is a direct relation between 
opinion and practice ; that a man cannot and ought not to 
hold one opinion or set of opinions and allow his conduct to 
proceed according to principles opposed to and different from 
the opinions he holds. Some, again, will allow a relation 
between theory and practice, but these will divide themselves 
into two parties, one side maintaining that practice should 
decide the value of opinion, that all opinions not " applicable" 
are visionary or false ; the other side holding that opinion as 
the expression of truth is self-subsistent, that practice is 
secondary though necessary as the concrete manifestation of 
opinion, that the final value of opinion can be determined by 
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its consistency. Further, if we take actual experience as it 
unconsciously reveals itself we will find an incessant flux of 
theory in the history of thought itself, and in the history of 
the individual. Nothing is more apparent than the modifica- 
tion or annihilation of one theory by another ; what claimed 
the intellectual assent of one epoch will not be sanctioned by 
those who share the spirit of a later ; different views are held 
at one and the same time by different thinkers dealing with 
the same object; unity and uniformity seem nowhere realized. 
An individual, again, is observed to hold different and opposed 
positions at different periods in his life, and even to hold con- 
tradictory or conflicting opinions at the same time, and to 
maintain his sincerity and conviction regarding all his opinions. 
And in what is usually called practical life we find men whose 
action reveals a principle of conduct directly opposed to their 
admitted opinions. Further, men can apparently breathe the 
atmosphere of an epoch and yet, ostensibly at least, not be 
affected by the general ideas and principles, still less by the 
" theories" which are current in it, while clearly if we are to 
give any meaning to the " spirit of the age," such indiffer- 
ence should not at all be expected. The numerous theories 
offered on subjects of direct interest to man's life are almost 
entirely neglected by the ordinary man of action, either 
through inability to decide which of the opposed views is true 
or through lack of time to examine them. Conduct seems to 
proceed along one line and the intellectual life of the world, 
let it be never so claimant regarding the importance of its 
discovered truths, to pursue its own course ; and yet it is evi- 
dent that conduct with its principles must be affected some- 
how by the influence of current theories. All this applies 
not merely to particular spheres of practical life, as, for exam- 
ple, the moral and religious life, strictly so called, and the 
influence exerted upon them by ideas and " theories" specially 
relevant in those spheres, but also to the general trend of the 
active life of an age and to the influence exerted on this by 
all the various conclusions of the different sciences. Now, the 
practical question which arises out of such a complex state of 
affairs is, what are the nature and limits of the compromise 
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which each individual must make between the actual and 
practical demands of his life and the claims of truth? the 
theoretical question, which is at bottom the final question, is, 
what, as a matter of fact, is the relation between practice and 
theory ? Does the one stand in an inner and necessary con- 
nection with the other ; and if so, what is the form of that 
relation ? And especially what is the relation between theory 
and practice in the spheres of morality and religion? It 
is this second (the theoretical) question which we seek to 
answer in this paper. Needless to say the first (the prac- 
tical) method of meeting the difficulty suggested is most 
common, while again it is equally clear that even to carry 
out the compromise effectually the second question must, 
to some extent at least, have been answered. The imperative 
necessity for such an inquiry and some solution of it any ac- 
quaintance with life will make suflBciently evident. . . . We 
must first of all determine the general characteristics which 
theory is considered to possess when it is brought into rela- 
tion to practice. As a controlling principle or guide in action 
theory is found opposed, e.g., to " instinct," to habit, to emo- 
tion, to "natural inclinations or tendencies," to "common 
sense," to established principle, to the "dictates of experience." 
With hardly any exception theory is contrasted adversely with 
these others ; they are regarded as more trustworthy guides 
to action than theory. An element of arbitrariness, subjec- 
tivity, is supposed to belong inevitably to theory, which there- 
fore carries a suggestion of insecurity and untruthfulness with 
it. These other supports of action are considered to hold 
more directly of reality, to be in closer contact with the "facts 
of the case," to be less derived from our own minds, in a word, 
to be more objective in every sense. But be it noted both 
theory and these non-theoretical forms are prima facie on the 
same level, they are all sources of direction in conduct; theory 
is not as such false or even doubtful, nor are those other forms 
always infallibly trustworthy. For example, in the carrying 
out of some new theory, in the application of some purely 
scientific principle to practical affairs, no other direction is pos- 
sible but that of the formal theory, and, indeed, none other is 
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believed in by those engaged in the work. On the other hand, 
it is well known that " instinct" or again " common sense" is 
of very doubtful value or of no value whatever in those cir^ 
cumstances where action depends on foresight and reflective 
circumspection. And so of the other non-theoretical modes 
of determining action. These same considerations hold good 
in the direction of moral action proper as well as in regard to 
practical activity of other kinds. Theoretical and non-theo- 
retical guides in action may both be secure and insecure ac- 
cording to circumstances. So far the ordinary view would 
agree with us. When we ask, however, what, the above being 
granted, constitutes the ground of difference between theory 
and non-theoretical forms, what is the source of general dis- 
trust in the one and trust in the other, an answer somewhat 
of this description is given : that " theory is entirely in our 
own minds, it arises there, and you can never be certain that it 
actually will agree with facts, and unless it do so of course 
it cannot be trustworthy ; while instinct, etc., are actually built 
into our experience, they are part of our constitution, we dare 
not distrust them without grave risk to the security of life." 
These last, in short, are on the face of them self-evident, while 
j^^evidence is precisely what the former lacks, the evidence 
for its worth depends not on itself but on what is outside itself, 
on the " facts" with which it is to " agree." Such is fairly the 
general view, a view which we see insisted on in all phases of 
practical life, in all spheres of conduct, from the practical scien- 
tist to the practical man with the rule of thumb, in religion and 
morality as well as in the business of the world. Yet it does 
not seem on consideration to be at all admissible, nor will the 
interpretation usually given in any wise reconcile the facts of 
the case. We do not question the truth of the principles by 
which conduct is guided in all its departments, we do not 
doubt the sincerity of the belief in the principle in all cases ; 
our point is that the interpretation put upon its principles and 
the reasons given for the maintenance of the abrupt distinc- 
tion and, indeed, separation between the theoretical and the 
non-theoretical guides in conduct seem unsound and untenable. 
For, in the first place, the above offered ground of difference is 
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not valid. Granted, as every one does, that common sense, 
instinct, etc., sometimes fail us, and that theory is often the 
only guide we can have, and surely the proffered reason for 
trust in the one and distrust in the other falls to the ground. 

It is plain that the fact that a theory emanates from our 
minds cannot be in itself a reason for distrusting it, for, since 
all knowledge arises from our minds, on such a view all 
knowledge would be doubtful by virtue of that very condition 
by which alone it can exist at all. And it is likewise plain 
that the deliverances of instinct, etc., cannot as such be self- 
evident if circumstances arise where instinct is of no value ; 
all that we dare mean by such a contention on behalf of in- 
stinct is that in those circumstances where as a matter-of-fact 
instinct can guide us completely the deliverances of instinct 
will be self-evidently trustworthy. But these circumstances 
will be found to be such that no other guide in them is either 
possible or necessary ; and again, circumstances will similarly 
be found where theory alone can guide us, and which therefore 
must be accepted to be in its own sphere quite as self-evidently 
trustworthy. In short, the only valid reason for trustworthi- 
ness, or the reverse, whether in regard to theory or " common 
sense," is the confirmation by experience of the final result. 
It is by experience that the security of a theory is assured, or 
the belief in " common sense" maintained, and it is likewise 
through experience that the insecurity of both is revealed. 
Ordinary life can offer no more valid ground for its faith in its 
principles than that. It is not over-nice about their self-evi- 
dence or even about their truth. All are good enough for its 
purpose, all are tenable if they will only work properly. Ex- 
perience in general is a kind of sum in the simpler processes 
of arithmetic ; the answer may involve a considerable fraction, 
but it is not careful for the fraction provided it can retain the 
round numbers. There is a rough equihbrium which it per- 
sists in maintaining, and it can retain this equilibrium in a 
very indefinite number of ways. It will not avail to assert 
that the ground of distinction between the theoretical and non- 
theoretical above given is " in general" true, that in general 
instinct, etc., are more trustworthy and valid than theory 
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For in the last resort this will be found to mean simply that 
the non-theoretical are more generally appealed to, and re- 
quired for practical life ; but this is due to the conditions of 
that life, and is no proof of the superior value of instinct 
or common sense. Nor, again, is it to the purpose to insist 
that theory after all is indeed " subjective" without a doubt, 
for clearly so is instinct, so is common sense, and so all the 
others. Every one emanates from our mind, and is ours in 
the same sense and to the same extent as theory. " But we 
construct a theory, we make it, and we do not make an in- 
stinct or the principles of common sense," it may be said. 
True, but if we are in earnest we construct it because we be- 
lieve it true, and in order to express the truth. Is a principle, 
then, less true and trustworthy because we construct it than 
because we do not construct it? ... If, then, experience and 
that alone settles the trustworthiness and truth of a guide to 
action in ordinary life, we see in this not only the refutation 
of the ordinary views above stated, but an indication of the 
solution of the difficulty of discovering what is the fundamen- 
tal form of the principles of action. All are equally necessary 
to experience, and seem necessary for one reason : they all seek 
to impart a definite unity to the details of action, details which 
are always at once presupposed for and essential to the reali- 
zation of our aims. For action is only possible by and through 
the details which appear in the process of carrying out our 
ideas, and those various guides to action furnish or express a 
unifying principle which determines the details. This fact of 
a general unity is the common feature of theory, of instinct, 
and of all the others named. For, not to mention theory it- 
self, instinct, for instance, is neither blind nor self-contradictory; 
it is the consistent realization of certain ends, according to 
some definite, though, by the nature of the case, undefined 
and undetermined plan, order, or unity. " Common sense," 
again, furnishes ideas or principles which express the general 
point of view taken up by those who would determine action 
in view of the needs of the moment on the one side and the 
balance of life as a whole on the other. And so of the others. 
Now, our contention is that this unity of aim necessary to all 
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^determining guides of action finds its supreme and final form in 
theory, and that those other so-called non-theoretical forms get 
their significance from the fact that they embody a theory, that 
they are, indeed, theory at a lower level of manifestation, that 
-while theory is a principle completely determinate and explicit 
they represent principles in an implicit undefined form. In no 
other way can we unite all those various ways of determining 
action. This view is made quite clear when we note that the 
determination of the principles operative in any habit of action 
always takes the form of a systematic expression of their con- 
tents, and such a systematic expression (which is all that the- 
ory means) is not taken as something in our heads, but is re- 
funded again into reality; it is the reality; and the further 
development of a habit lies along the line of an explicit deter- 
mination of its contents. Habits, as it has been said, are " de- 
posits of reason ;" they are embodied theoretical principles of 
action which have been found to work. Habits are made pos- 
sible because circumstances in which our action is to appear, 
and the principles by which that action is to be realized, can 
<:ontinually recur. A new theory or scheme for action is the 
principle of new habits, if the action to be realized should be 
repeatedly demanded. Theory is the consummation of man's 
knowledge of his principles of conduct ; all his principles of 
action are theoretical expressions for the conditions under 
■which his actions can be realized ; all his actions are simply 
the realization of these principles. This holds of every sphere 
of practice. We will see this if we consider practical activity 
as it presents itself in ordinary life. We must, however, confine 
ourselves to a general discussion of a few of its appearances. 
To begin with, we may take practice for our purpose to be 
identical with action in general. Now, if we take this in its 
most ordinary sense we shall find that when we speak of action 
we have in mind primarily action which appears in the external 
world, action as it appears in Space. We may therefore take 
this to be the characteristic feature of it, and discuss practice 
accordingly. All action when analyzed will be found in its 
last resort to be the medium by which ends particular or uni- 
versal are translated into concrete form. Now, ends are not 
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external to and apart from the means by which they come 
into being. On the contrary, from the point of view of the 
means the end is simply the summing up and completed ex- 
pression of all the details which constitute the means and make 
them organic elements in the whole. From the point of view 
of the end, again, the means are simply the embryonic form, the 
gradual development of the end as such. Further, it is fairly 
evident that the ends which action may have in view may be 
derived from two broadly distinguishable sources. We may 
seek to fulfil an end which we determine simply by ideas which 
are ours as reason constituted beings ; such, e.g., are aesthetic, 
imaginary, and moral ideas. On the other hand, our end may 
be determined by a consideration of the nature and conditions 
of the external world in which our end is to be realized ; such, 
e.g., is the case when we seek to build a house or engage in 
an enterprise. True, this distinction is not very abrupt in many 
cases ; and in all cases the knowledge implied in the constitu- 
tion of both these ends as so distinguished is necessary to a 
greater or less extent for the performance of any action what- 
soever ; that is to say, every end must be to a certain extent 
ours, and the conditions under which it is to be carried out 
must be known. Nevertheless the terminus a quo of those 
ends is clearly distinct. 

Let us, then, take action as it results from the second form of 
end and ask how does practice in this case relate itself to 
theory ? When action proceeds from and is the expression of 
a prior knowledge of the nature of that sphere in which the 
action is to have effect, it seems impossible to find where 
theory ends and practice begins. For, in the first place, we re- 
quire to be acquainted not merely with the end as such but with 
all that lies between the first step and final completion. From 
first to last, therefore, the action is knowledge-constituted, is 
thought-determined. Take, e.g., the construction of a machine 
(even a bad one !), and what do we find but that our machine 
is simply the carrying out in definitely determined ways what 
we know of the nature of the material, the conditions of mo- 
tion, and so forth. Every element in the machine, every step 
in the process of constructing it, is nothing at all if it is not 
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just the expression of what we know of the specific sphere of 
reality in which this product of ours is to appear. And the 
same holds good not only of such substantial material objects 
as a machine, but also, e.g., of the media and modi operandi of 
commerce, with all its compactly organized agencies for the 
realization of the needs of man. The opposition between 
theory and practice in the case under consideration usually 
appears in the assertion that theories may be held and yet not 
applied, and may, in fact, be unable to be applied, the applica- 
tion, [i.e., the practice) being assumed to be entirely distinct 
from the theory. And it is true that the theory in our heads 
is not in all and every sense the same as the complete result 
which appears after action. Yet the asserted opposition must 
either mean that a given theory is inadequate for the reality in 
which it is to be manifested, or it may mean that the theory is- 
too finely developed to admit of " practical" application. But 
in the first case the separation insisted on is not at all an ulti- 
mate separation ; for the inadequate theory is not in itself in- 
adequate to that reality where it actually does appear, but only 
in reference to the whole of that reality which, indeed, it did 
not pretend to represent. If we deny that it had any adequacy, 
then we confess that the theory proposed is entirely a piece of 
imagination and has no reference to reality, — a position which 
easily refutes itself. And again, when the theory is too finely 
drawn, what we mean is that the reality in which we wish the 
theory realized is such that the completer truth which that 
theory contains cannot in its completeness be made to appear 
in that limited reality which we wish to realize, and which 
therefore must have a theory " adequate" to it. But surely this 
is in the nature of the case and in no way whatever affects the 
contention here maintained, that in the last resort the " prac- 
tical" and the " theoretical" cannot be separated at any point. 
We may now discuss that kind of action which proceeds^ 
from the first kind of ends named, those whose starting-point 
is the mind itself Here the question is much more difficult 
and of much deeper significance. Indeed, it is here that we 
touch most closely the problem we have had in view all 
along. After what has already preceded we may in this case,. 
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instead of working to our conclusion, start from it. Our 
position brieflyis, then, that all conduct in the narrow sense of 
that term presupposes and expresses a theory of life, morality 
is the deliberate and responsible working out into details of a 
certain conception of the import and purport of human exist- 
ence, and that in that aspect of conduct which concerns re- 
ligion a certain theory of man and his relation to God is 
implied and acted upon in the various exercises of the re- 
ligious life ; hence that once again practice and theory are 
one and inseparable. We are concerned, in the first place, 
with deliberate as distinct from habitual action, and here the 
particular form which theory assumes appears under the cate- 
gory of " belief." Perhaps a term as often applied to the con- 
ceptions we have here in view is that of " principle ;" and tliis 
holds good more especially of moral beliefs. We talk of such 
a one as being a man of " principle," or again as possessing 
certain " beliefs," the implication being that these form the 
basis of his conduct in life. For our purpose these and such 
like forms may be treated as identical. If we examine what 
" beliefs," " principles," mean, we will find that they imply that 
the conduct of individuals is determined by the views they 
maintain regarding the ends and aims of their lives. These 
ends are principles or laws by which they hold and according 
to which they act. These laws, again, express the conditions 
under which their lives in particular and human life in gen- 
eral can continue to exist, can be realized ; and these condi- 
tions further are not superimposed ab extra, but'express the 
nature of man himself. Let us illustrate by an example. A 
man determines to guide himself by the maxim that truth in 
utterance must be maintained at all hazards. This means that 
his conception of man's life and of his relation to the details 
in and through which his life is manifested, is such as to 
require the precise expression of the experience man goes 
through in dealing with the various details of his life ; and 
that therefore anything short of this accuracy would lead to 
contradiction. Such a principle when maintained is not ex- 
ternal to a man's general frame of mind, it is a constituent 
part of it, and hence must be bound up with the general 
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mental attitude which forms the basis of his intellectual life. 
And this " mental attitude" is a point of view more or less 
definite and conscious, and when actually and distinctly con- 
scious assumes the form of a general unifying principle or 
conception. Such a point of view, for instance, is what is 
meant by " common sense" both in its general significance 
and also, in a slightly altered form, in the significance given 
to it by a well-known school of philosophers. The law there- 
fore above mentioned is a necessary element in the attitude of 
the individual who adopts it, and the infringement of the law 
must mean contradiction and confusion in his whole mental 
and moral life. Those who question the interpretation here 
suggested will have to account somehow for the following 
facts which are integral and necessary elements in our whole 
moral life: (i) the fairly definite unity which pervades the 
moral life of the normal individual, (2) the passionate insist- 
ence on principles adopted deliberately as guides in conduct, 
an insistence so strong that the whole world may be judged in 
the light of them, (3) the obedient and ready devotion to the 
fulfilment of the demands placed by the principle on the indi- 
vidual in all, and particularly " test," cases. All these are essen- 
tial factors in a good life, and must be interpreted. Now, if the 
principle adopted were merely isolated, were taken in and for 
itself simply as it can be expressed, there would seem to be little 
reason to expect and apparently no reason by which to explain 
how it is that the whole personality should be knit up with 
this principle and its realization. But if it be granted that 
it is not isolated, the only alternative seems to be the one 
above suggested. The principle in question is an organic 
constituent of a moral attitude, and partakes of the intellec- 
tual (theoretical) character possessed by that attitude. Now, 
this attitude is the construction put upon the life of the in- 
dividual himself, and by implication upon all human life ; it 
is a view of what life should be on the whole. We are not 
prepared to argue that this general view is in all cases, or in 
many cases, at all definite, or has been in each case analyzed 
and clarified. We are not even prepared to admit that in all 
or in many cases human life actually would gain in richness 
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and beauty by such an analysis or such a clarification of its 
ground principles. We allow full weight to the significance 
of the fair and wondrous loveliness of the schone Seelen 
whose secure serenity and joyous self-forgetfulness seem the 
result more of unconsciousness of the primal elements in their 
experience than of a studious and careful elucidation of them. 
What we would seek to insist on is, that none of these facts in 
any way affects or infringes the validity of the principle here 
contended for. It does not at all militate against our inter- 
pretation to point out that many or most men are not con- 
scious of their general point of view in morals. We might 
just as well argue that because most men are unaware of the 
interpretation put upon certain facts in the world by certain 
scientists, — e.g., physicists, — that therefore they possess no 
general intellectual conception of the world in which they 
exist. Yet it is surely evident that the interpretation put on 
certain aspects of the world by these scientists is simply the 
development of a deepened consciousness of the meaning put 
upon the world by the ordinary uncritical understanding from 
which as a matter of fact the scientist himself starts and in 
which he shares. If this be not so, how and in what sense 
can science have any meaning for the pupil or for the ordi- 
nary man ? There cannot be any breach between the common 
and the developed understanding. All education presupposes 
precisely the reverse ; its whole effort, in fact, is the gradual 
annihilation of any such difference as may exist. There are 
not kinds of knowledge, there can only be degrees of it, if 
knowledge is to have any meaning at all as applied to man 
as man. And the same holds as distinctly of morality. The 
very fact that some men (and they are by no means few) do 
face the problems set by their moral experience and win for 
themselves out of it some general definite point of view, and 
more especially certain distinctly clear laws regulating partic- 
ular spheres of it, is itself the indirect proof which establishes 
the existence of the original half-unconscious conception from 
which they start. For this developed and explicit morality 
is only the unfolding into clearness of the prior state of their 
moral attitude, and therefore cannot be in principle different 
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from it ; and hence, though unaware of it in its exphcitness, 
men must have such a general point of view as we speak of. 
And, further, it should be noted that what distinguishes the 
higher moral types from the lower is not the absence of this 
development, nor is it merely the explicitness of the content 
of morality, it is rather the absolute and unquestioning obe- 
dience to the principles of which they are conscious. 

Nor, again, is our contention affected by the objection that 
it seems to argue for a universally similar moral attitude in 
all men, and this is, of course, contradicted by experience. 
Our view does not require or presuppose such a position. It 
would not be difficult to argue in a general way for the abso- 
lute accuracy of this general consensus; but it could be estab- 
lished by other means than those here seemingly implied. All 
we maintain is, that in any moral life, no matter what that be, 
such a moral point of view as we speak of must lie at its basis. 
Education, heredity, national spirit, etc., all go to shape the 
distinctness and the content of our moral experience; but 
surely all these various influences tend directly to the verifica- 
tion and elucidation of our contention. What, for instance, is 
the " moral conscience" of a nation if it be not the more or 
less explicit recognition by the nation itself as a whole of those 
principles on which the conduct of the hfe of all the mem- 
bers in the nation proceeds, — a conscious moral attitude deter- 
mining the moral life of all and shared in by each ?* Further, 
in the case of habits, our principle holds quite clearly ; for are 
not habits simply those " deposits of reason" which, once de- 
liberate lines of conduct, have come, by persistent obedience 

* We might point out, too, in passing, the part which institutions play in de- 
termining the actual form, the general " tendance" of the attitude which shall 
fashion men's lives in various spheres of activity. Take, for instance, the Church. 
One of its unquestionable functions, and certainly one of its results on society, is 
that it supplies men with a general moral or religious point of view (which the 
majority of men would never arrive at for themselves), and thereby not only gives 
unity to their religious life, but maintains and nourishes that precision of mental 
attitude and strength of character which are so essential to human life, and which 
can only come by gathering and keeping within a definite focus the scattered and 
isolated impulses of men. Such, too, is the effect, and, indeed, the aim, of other 
institutions which represent more concrete objects. 
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to the laws or ideas determining these lines of conduct, to be 
finally built into the personality in its concreteness, and hence 
to return to that state of an unconscious or semi-conscious 
moral attitude from which all conduct starts ? We need hardly 
pursue the subject further. One objection more, however, we 
may remove. It may be said and justly that people hold or 
are controlled by principles which are inconsistent with each 
other, that life is full of contradictions, and that men who. 
adopt principles often just as readily throw them aside when 
occasion requires. All this is quite true. But we may reply, 
in the first place, that men need be at no great pains to de- 
mand consistency in the conduct of life. Life is made the 
richer and the more desirable, the fuller, the greater, even 
more beautiful, by all the unreconciled disconnectedness of 
its general features. Not that consistency is not to be sought 
for or not to be demanded. Our point is, that should the at- 
tempt be made to impose an absolute consistency on the move- 
ments of life, the result in most cases would assuredly be a 
sapless rigidity of outline, an undeviating perfectly calculable 
inflexibility, a monotonous, amiable mediocrity, would, in 
short, be a finished product of artifice rather than the rounded 
fulness of a work of art. The consistency which is to be 
aimed at is that which the " aesthetic necessity" that dominates 
the world will work out for itself On the other hand, we will 
find it very difificult, indeed, hardly possible, to find in normal 
life that the inconsistence here insisted on is in its essence 
fundamental. It rather results from an undue insistence on 
particular principles in certain circumstances to the neglect of 
other principles which might equally be brought to bear on 
the case at issue. A man, for instance, may be just and yet 
carry his justice so severely into the various details of his life 
that the natural affection for his family or his associates is, 
weakened thereby. But this is not taken to imply a contra- 
diction between justice and affection ; it is simply due to a 
misconception of the sphere within which justice operates. 
The very existence of a plurality of duties means surely that 
there are spheres which He beyond the range of a particular 
duty, that a duty or a virtue is limited in the range of its. 
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operation. This may lead to moral or mental conflict in cer- 
tain situations ; but where a borderland exists this is in the 
nature of the case. The plurality of duties itself does not 
mean conflict or contradiction, it only means difference. Were 
there no plurality, were there but one duty, there would be no 
difference, and, in any case, no conflict : hence, for instance, 
the moral and religious significance of Love. The inconsist- 
ency, therefore, here complained of, so far as there is indeed 
really such, is not incompatible with the more or less definite 
unity of a general moral attitude which is characteristic of the 
ordinary moral life : and when it is remembered that the moral 
life rarely develops, as a whole, and that men's natures are 
often lopsided from the beginning, apparent deviations will be 
readily explicable. 

The same line of argument will lead us even more easily to 
a similar conclusion in the case of religious beliefs and the 
religious life. Religion is precisely on all fours with the in- 
-sight and intellectual Anschauung possessed by the religious 
mind. The more comprehensi\^e the conception of the rela- 
tion of God to man, the more exact the theory, the deeper 
and truer is the religious life. One of the most, perhaps for 
the Christian religion the most, distinctive feature of religion 
is its personal character ; it is essentially conscious and " liv- 
ing ;" it demands an individual acquaintance with the supreme 
Object of Reverence. This being so, it is almost too obvious 
to point out that the religious life fulfilled by each will just 
be the reflex, the counterpart, of the nature and of the dis- 
tinctness of the conception of the Highest and his own rela- 
tion thereto. It is impossible to be religious by proxy ; ac- 
cording to the often misunderstood saying, all men are equal 
before God. Experience bears out this interpretation. Those 
whose religious instincts are truest are the prophets or the 
saints ; and no one would be likely to assert that these are 
unacquainted with their object. For surely of all people they 
find themselves most intimately acquainted with that to which 
they are devoted ; their conceptions are more or less accurate 
and even to themselves consistent, their ideas precise and dis- 
tinct ; this alone it is which makes it so easy for them to sus- 
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tain their devotion. Those, again, who have no depth of re- 
ligious experience are precisely those who know and indeed 
profess to know least of all about the Object which they 
nevertheless in an abstract way recognize. And those who 
profess scepticism or indifference in regard to all religion need 
only be mentioned as negative instances of the same fact of 
the connection between theory and practice in religion. There 
are two classes still to be noted which may seem instances of 
or objections to our contention according as we look at it. 
These are those whose religious lives are better than their 
religious beliefs and those whose lives are worse than their 
beliefs. Here already there is an apparently decided opposi- 
tion between the theory held and the practice maintained, and 
nothing is commoner than to find the statement in regard to 
religion that it does not much matter what you believe pro- 
vided your conduct is irreproachable, and that many who 
" profess" religious beliefs are not illustrations of the beliefs 
they hold, nor indeed of any worthy conception of life. The 
assumption in such statements always seems to be either that 
it is impossible to fulfil the ideal set by the beliefs in question 
or else that the life cannot be conformed to them, the beliefs 
being out of agreement with life. Hence the two classes 
above mentioned. Suppose we take the first class ; what is 
meant by a person's religious life being better than his beliefs ? 
In its last resort it means that the actions of his life cannot 
find their source in the convictions by which he outwardly 
and explicitly professes to be guided ; his actions as known 
are inconsistent with the ideas he accepts as principles of 
action, the former do not reflect the latter in his realized ex- 
perience. Does this imply (i) that his conduct therefore pro- 
ceeds from no religious beliefs whatever, and (2) that those 
beliefs he professes to hold as his have in fact no influence on 
his life ? These are the questions at issue. Now, in regard to 
the first the answer comes easily to hand. The person's life 
is better than his belief, but it is not the less maintained that 
that life has its principles by which it is guided and which 
determine its action. For instance, a person may believe that 
the sufferings consequent on evil-doing, whether deliberate or 
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unintentioned, are the planned and inevitable punishments 
meted out by God to the children of men in this world, and 
yet may not refrain from, yea, may zealously seek to alleviate 
and if possible prevent entirely those sufferings from having 
effect. Are we to say that in such a case the person is not 
actuated by any other religious principle ? Surely the moving 
principle is that of an all-embracing charity; and this is a 
religious principle. For is it not in its essence the expres- 
sion of the nothingness of distinction and the assertion of 
the all-pervading unity of men with one another before God ? 
So, too, again, a person may hold that all human beings are 
"in their natural state" condemned to endless punishment, 
that they from their birth as human beings are in original sin, 
and therefore doomed from childhood to the wrath which 
is endless, and yet may not refrain from sharing in, but 
rather may eagerly encourage, the joys which gather round 
family affections. Such a person is clearly holding a belief, 
which has doubtless truth in it, but, for him who ordinarily 
holds it, assumes the form simply of abnormal cruelty, and is 
at the same time in direct contradiction with the principle 
which governs his family life. In this case, again, clearly 
the same contention holds good, — another theory or belief is 
governing his actions. The answer to the second question, 
whether the beliefs which a person declares he holds and yet 
which clearly do not find expression in his life actually have 
any influence at all on his hfe, hardly seems quite so easy to 
answer. Yet consideration seems to show that as the degree 
of effect which a belief has on the hfe (in the widest sense of 
that term) is determined by the intensity of conviction with 
which that belief is held, the less vigorously a belief is held 
the less prominent will it be in the life. But no belief which 
the mind can hold can fail to modify in some degree the gen- 
eral mental attitude of the individual. The mind is an organic 
unity, its content, such as it is, is the expression by itself of 
its own nature. To hold otherwise is not only to commit 
the old error which regards ideas as atoms of intelligence 
which roam about in the mind, but to each of which the mind 
is as such indifferent, it means also that all belief is quite con- 
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tingent and accidental, a position we need not wait to criticise. 
The principle, by which in fact science seems to be governed, 
that every phase of reality, every manifestation of it is neces- 
sary to it, and that all its appearances are bound together by 
the inner necessity which controls and expresses the nature of 
the whole, — ^this principle (which indeed is the objective aspect 
of the law of sufficient reason) when applied to mental facts 
makes it impossible to hold that any belief can be maintained 
and yet have no effect on the life. How otherwise, for instance, 
would we explain the fact oi holding a. belief as ours ? Hence 
we conclude that, when beliefs, which we hold, do not com- 
pletely govern our lives as it would be expected they should, 
either these beliefs still have a relatively small, general influ- 
ence on our lives, or else the circumstances in which these 
beliefs would be expected to manifest themselves do not play 
the same part in our lives as they used to do. When neither 
of these alternatives is true in the case of any belief, then we 
ourselves hold that the behef has passed into our history, and 
that actually we hold it no longer. What such a state means 
we cannot stop to inquire. That the cases here discussed 
imply the possession of many and opposed beliefs with dif- 
ferent effects and spheres of activity in the life is evident. 
This, however, does not effect either our general contention or 
our insistence on the fundamental unity of all these beliefs in 
a general religious attitude which is more or less distinctly 
before us. For we find as a matter of fact that the more domi- 
nant a particular belief is the more is this the central belief 
of the individual, and the absence of any such central domi- 
nant belief reveals itself in the absence of any pronouncedly 
characteristic religious life. Instances of this can easily be 
found. 

Finally, we may add one word on the distinctive form of the 
other case suggested, where the beliefs of the individual are 
better than his life. It is the old moral situation in the sphere 
of religion, video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. The ex- 
planation is fairly simple. On the one hand, it may mean 
that habits of following less noble and ignoble lines of con- 
duct have been formed while the corresponding habits of good 
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doing have not been formed; Or it may mean that the con- 
ception of the evil line of conduct has been as a whole more 
definitely fixed and realized (by imagination and so on) than 
the corresponding good ; the latter therefore, being more ab- 
stract and without content, has less influence. Any instance 
in the sphere of religious life will make this clear. . . . We 
conclude, therefore, that in no sphere of life whatever, where 
practice is of primary importance, is practice found to be other 
than the manifestation in belief of a theory; theory is from 
first to last on all fours with practice ; the two are through 
and through identified, inseparable. In the sphere of action 
theory is to practice zs form is to content; but content is 
simply non-existent apart from form ; the two are completely 
interpenetrated ; it is not possible in reality to say where one 
begins and the other ends. This can only be done by a fur- 
ther metaphysical inquiry, on which we do not here enter. 
Our whole argument, both as concerns theory as such and as 
concerns practice as such, may be stated quite shortly from 
another point of view. We take it that the interpretation 
when made explicit is the expression of the content, the reality 
of the world. 

All forms of explanation, all laws and principles, are the 
forms which interpretation assumes. The laws, etc., appear 
in the so-called scientific world and in the so-called practical 
world. Their character is precisely the same in both. They 
are not superimposed on experience, they are immanent in it. 
Our argument has merely gone to show that if these laws 
are taken in their (to us) conscious expression to be the 
inner nature of the world, and we saw that they are always 
assumed to be so, then they have been so from the start, and 
being obviously thought constituted for knowledge they are 
actually thought constituted in experience, in reality taken by 
itself. The facts and forms of reality are not transformed by 
being known, nor are the laws transformed by being refunded, 
so to say, into reality. Reality in all its forms proceeds by 
and through its thought constituted elements. 

We would now seek to point out as distinctly as possible 
certain much neglected consequences of supreme importance 
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which are implied in the foregoing argument. And first of all 
from the side of practice. Those who insist on the significance 
of practice for its own sake, its permanent value, its unchang- 
ing importance, and who contrast it adversely with the mani- 
fold forms of theory, the instability and uncertainty of theory 
and the futility of trust in theory at all, — these, we do not 
hesitate to say, if taken at their own word, are the uninten- 
tional atheists and materialists of the world. If the history of 
thought reveals anything, it is not that practice is the touch- 
stone of reality, not that action in the already determined 
sphere of Hfe, has been the mainstay, the secure support of the 
conduct of men or the agent for enlarging and purifying his 
manifold almost endlessly varied existence. Such an appeal 
to practice seems inevitably to lead to a helpless repetition of 
the established order, and leads, therefore, to that monotony 
and ennui of spirit which ushers in decay. It is essentially 
conservatism in the worst sense of that term. That which 
has guided, strengthened, and deepened the life of man is the 
insight into the principles which control his life, the clarifying 
of his purposes, and the unhesitating faith in his consciously 
conceived aims. There can be no stronger conservatism than 
the maintenance of the truth, and this is not so much that 
which can be secured and bound forever as that which must 
be forever sought for. Not that such a condition implies that 
we never discover and realize the truth ; precisely the reverse ; 
it means that we are continually discovering it, and for that 
very reason must not, if we would avoid the penalties of stag- 
nation, imagine that when we have merely pitched our tents 
we have thereby founded a city. For it seems in the end 
more true to say that it is truth which supports Ufe than that 
life upholds truth. And only the continual unwearying reali- 
zation of the principles on which conduct proceeds can rescue 
action from the faithlessness of mechanical invariableness. . . . 
Again, we find that at no stage in the life of a nation is its 
action in all that particularity and concreteness of detail 
which constitutes its very nature the same as at another. 
What is generally called the " spirit of an age" is found to im- 
pose fairly definite limitations on the conduct of the individuals 
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whose lives are spent during a given epoch. Nay, more, not 
merely the " spirit of the age," which may, indeed, also con- 
trol various nations at a given time, but the " spirit of a na- 
tion" as such likewise imposes its influence on the conduct of 
men. It need hardly be pointed out that the conduct which 
appears is the inevitable outcome of that general mental atti- 
tude which the individuals of a nation share. At this there 
can be no complaint ; it is impossible for a man to be a man 
in general, he can only be a man in particular, an individual 
person namely. Should a man try to strip himself of the gar- 
ments or trappings, let him call them how he may, which give 
him definite characteristics as a member of a nation and a 
sharer in an epoch, that were merely to desubstantialize him- 
self, and thereby transform himself into a homeless abstrac- 
tion. Let his conduct proceed from and be moved by those 
general ideas which control the epoch in which his life is cast. 
As a matter of fact these ideas have already before he is 
aware determined the current of his being. All he can hope 
to do is to develop that which without his will has become 
his own. The attitude of an individual to the forces of his 
time can only be one of acquiescence and sympathetic realiza- 
tion. Take, for instance, the influence exerted by the idea of 
development in all departments of human life and activity in 
this century. The significance of this idea for all who are 
aware of the tendencies of their time reveals itself in the 
peculiarly suggestive fact that it is almost a positive pain to 
oppose the idea in question, that the problem of conduct itself 
is simphfied by the mere acquiescence in this principle, that, 
in short, it seems impossible to think otherwise at the pres- 
ent day than in the terminology of the principle it employs. 
These governing ideas, therefore, are at once the conditions 
and the limitations by which life is controlled at each stage 
of human history. All these have some influence. And if 
we come to greater detail we find similar limiting conditions 
placed on the conduct of individuals as such. It is an obvious 
fact that the conduct of all men is not and people are pre- 
pared to admit cannot be the same either in kind or quality of 
excellence. Yet we find it so commonly maintained that the 
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moral conduct of any man can become as worthy and as good 
as that of the best. Such a view supposes that because the 
difference between men as moral beings is simply a difference 
of degree therefore there need be no difference ; as if a differ- 
ence in degree might not itself mean a decided degree of dif- 
ference. Are we to suppose, for instance, that because quantity 
is an integral element in human reason that every one could 
therefore become an expert mathematician ? And shall we 
assume that because all men ought to be moral that therefore 
any one may become a schone Seek f Surely not ; and the 
explanation is quite simple. Men's conduct is determined, as 
we have seen, by their insight into the nature and meaning of 
conduct ; and their capacity for attaining the good is relative 
to, is simply the other side of their appreciation of the import 
of it. The range of a man's vision is the range of his possible 
experience ; a man's hopes are a man's limitations ; the ideal 
which a man has is just the ideal he can attain to. And that 
ideal which cannot be realized is surely no moral ideal, for 
morality demands that which should be, and not the impossi- 
ble which by its nature should not be. The like holds also of 
the religious as distinct from the moral life ; and it is in the 
religious life that the significance of this truth is in reality 
forgotten. Men suppose so easily that the mere acceptance 
of certain doctrines is of itself a guarantee of a deep religious 
life. Such a view overlooks the fact that unless the signifi- 
cance of these doctrines for life is in some measure appreciated 
any such mere acceptance is entirely a vain thing, and the 
religious life which is maintained under such conditions is 
maintained in spite of and not because of these particular 
doctrines. For doctrines are surely neither more nor less 
than the expression of the nature and content of various 
aspects of religious experience, and unless they are guaranteed 
by experience and realized in it they cannot have any validity 
for it. . . . Finally, we may point out that the attempt so often 
made to flee from the claims of theory, and the problems 
therein arising to the strong realities of facts and practical 
affairs, is in itself quite futile. It will not only accomplish, it 
will defeat its own intention. What such an effort will arrive 
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at will be a deepening of men's acquaintance with the practical 
aspect of life, and such a deepening will inevitably raise anew 
questions similar to those which were at first avoided. This 
has been curiously illustrated in the history of inquiry in the 
present century. From the bold quasi-omniscience of the 
speculative thinking which opened the century men turned to 
the apparently less ambitious task of examining the facts, the 
details, for example, of the facts of mind. And what is the 
result ? We have rediscovered the problems which have to be 
answered and can only be answered by speculative thinking. 
We have not found our satisfaction in the mere colligation of 
facts, nor has our method or presuppositions enabled us to 
answer, still less to avoid, the ultimate metaphysical questions. 
And the same is true in the more general sphere of spiritual 
or intellectual life. To try to stifle the cries of the spirit with 
the husks of sense is little less than to attempt to hoodwink 
Nemesis by an illusion. The practical affairs to which we 
flee will themselves be our school-masters to bring us back to 
the satisfying securities of those principles by which they 
themselves are controlled. 

A sentence will suffice to show the bearing of our discussion 
on the character and import of theory as such. There is a 
tendency in certain quarters, as every one knows, to maintain 
the self-dependence of theory, its independence of practice. 
Our whole argument has shown that this is a fatal mistake. 
In moral and spiritual life, for instance (in which we include a 
large part of intellectual life as such), theory is nothing but the 
deepening of our consciousness of these aspects of experience. 
It cannot come into existence except as the fruit of actual 
activity. Communication on one side without inner partici- 
pation on the other is impossible. Law, dogma, and doctrine 
are not dispensable superimpositions or excrescences on ex- 
perience, they are inevitable interpretative expressions of it. 
They are not causes but effects of experience. Hence the 
only legitimate method to enlarge and if need be criticise ex- 
isting theories, beliefs, or doctrines (call them how we may) is 
first of all to share with the sincerest intensity the life's-ex- 
perience out of which they arose. Actual experience, in short. 
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must be the source and the means of developing our theories. 
And those behefs which cannot bear this test, behefs, for ex- 
ample, which seek to insure moral and spiritual realities in 
the presefit or future by acceptance of particular historical 
facts bequeathed by tradition, but now no longer discoverable, 
will inevitably suffer at the hands of experience itself, which is 
the sincerest critic. Religion does not depend for its reality, 
its truthfulness, its depth in the present on particular historical 
facts as such. These facts themselves only get their worth 
from the acknowledgment of a religious experience which pre- 
ceded and revealed itself in them. And, again, by no amount 
of belief can we create a fact of religion or morality. We 
cannot, for instance, create the fact of the immortality of the 
soul by a belief in it as a dogma or doctrine. It has its basis 
in the reality of life itself or else is a fond illusion. And it 
is the deeper acquaintance with reality which is imperatively 
necessary if we would pronounce a judgment on its content. 
So, again, in purely intellectual life, the person who isolates 
theory finds himself either out of focus or unduly exercising 
his imagination in the " pursuit of truth." No department of 
truth can be considered as in itself absolutely independent, 
and its own character becomes modified when brought into 
relation with all the others. Only a false view of truth can 
induce thinkers to attempt to maintain the self-sufficiency of 
any one theory or of any one department of theoretical ac- 
tivity. And this unity of all truth itself becomes manifest 
by a deepened acquaintance with the facts with which any 
one science deals. . . .' Further, the workman in science who 
attempts to sever his intellectual activity from the other ele- 
ments of his nature, and presumes to keep the former in vigor 
while the others are allowed to take care of themselves, will 
work out his own penalty. Nothing can secure as well the 
realization of those uncoined resources of the intellect, which 
only reveal themselves in the course of activity and not before 
it, as the possession of that rounded completeness of a fully 
developed spirit. One might, indeed, even suggest with con- 
siderable truth that exaggerated specialism is a kind of intel- 
lectual protuberance, not so much the sign of health as of 
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over-development. Not to ask whether the " pursuit of truth" 
be even possible, if the other elements of our nature be tram- 
pled underfoot in the hurry of our search, we would ask what 
is the significance, what is the purpose, what the end and 
meaning of all our labor to discover truth ? Are we attempt- 
ing, unconsciously or otherwise, in some way or other, to 
patronize mankind or the Almighty and glorify ourselves? 
Or are we trying to fulfil the deepest needs and claims of the 
human spirit ? If the latter, is it not evident that the work- 
man here, as everywhere, is higher than, is greater than, his 
work ; that the latter is a means, himself in all his rich many- 
sidedness being the supreme end of all his labor ? The his- 
tory of philosophy may be taken as furnishing indirectly a 
continuous illustration of the accuracy of this position. For 
it will be found that it is an ethical, or, more truly, a religious 
impulse, from which philosophy arises, and that it is this 
which supports the thinker in his wrestle with reality. In- 
deed, if the unity of truth with itself and with the beautiful 
and the good has any meaning, its realization in conscious 
external form, which is the aim of science, can surely be alone 
possible if that unity has already found in some measure its 
counterpart in the spirit whose purpose it is to reflect it. 
And it is this consideration which determines with some 
definiteness the much-disputed relation between philosophy 
and life. For if life is that complete round of aspirations and 
needs which men take it to be, then he who will clearly bring 
that Ufe into the sunlight of intelligibility must be and can 
alone be he who has realized in himself all the fulness and 
wealth of purpose and of meaning which it possesses. Not 
till then will the many-sounding keyboard of human existence 
break into unison at the touch of the meditative musician of 
the destiny of man. It is this incessant attempt to realize 
concretely and state abstractly and in essence the entire expe- 
rience possible to man that has always demanded and has- 
always justified the existence of philosophy. The varying 
needs and different intellectual and emotional characteristics 
of the thinker account for the difference of nuance of each 
philosophy, while the incomplete realization by all of the full 
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complex content of human life is the source of the error in 
each system and of the ceaseless procession of systems which 
make up the history of philosophy. 

J. B. Baillie. 
Edinburgh University. 



THE ETHICAL MOTIVE. 

Not least among the contributions to ethical science which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has made in his " Principles of Ethics" 
is the clear and comprehensive description of conduct, viewed 
as a natural phenomenon admitting of scientific observation and 
analysis, which is presented in the opening chapters. We 
are there shown that conduct is distinguished from actions in 
general by the exclusion of acts which are aimless or purpose- 
less. Conduct is the activity of a volitional being who per- 
ceives that he has the power to modify his own existence, and 
who sets before himself an end to be attained. His conduct, 
then, differs from the merely physiological activity of his body 
in being made up of a series of acts adjusted to the end which 
he has in view. Good conduct, in turn, may be described as 
consisting of acts which as means are, on the whole, well 
adapted to the attainment of an end which a critical judgment 
pronounces to be in itself worth while, satisfying to a reason 
that has examined all of those possible ends or goals of action 
which have thus far appealed to the mind. 

If this description of conduct is accepted as being a fairly 
accurate one, and I think that moralists of all schools admit 
that, as a general account of conduct, Mr. Spencer's chapters 
are true, a scientific study of morality necessarily includes a 
critical examination of the ends which purposive activity at- 
tempts to realize, and also a critical examination of the motives 
by which we are impelled towards the attainment of the end 
in view. 

The study of ethical ends, as all readers of moral systems 
are painfully aware, has produced many differing hypothetical 
goals of action. We have theological ethics, which assume 
that the chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 



